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EDITORIAL 


RITICISM is the sauce of life; and BLAck- 

FRIARS, though it has sometimes looked longingly 
for more staple things, has received more of this 
particular sauce than is usually given to the newly 
born. Still, we must not urge infancy as a coward’s 
plea for shirking criticism. We are not of those who 
cannot take sauce, whether served in the form of 
vinegar or insolence ; but we would point out that 
just as a surfeit of sauce makes food poisonous in- 
stead of palatable, so too an excess of criticism may 
defeat its own end, if its end is to help and not to 
hinder. 

Our special complaint is that the critics, taken as a 
whole, have not been sufficiently helpful. Instead of 
illuminating, they have cast us into dark bewilder- 
ment. They do not put us to confusion with their 
unanimity : they disconcert and perplex us with their 
wild disagreements. At one and the same time we 
are “ too lofty ” and “ too heavy ” ; we are “ inclined 
to be dull ” and “ given to flippancy ” ; we are “ not 
definite enough ” and “ too outspoken and overbold.” 
These general statements are levelled not at the par- 
ticular work of any individual contributor, but at the 
review as a whole, so that a person who knew us only 
from our critics would picture us as a fantastic monster 
that combined the irresponsible frivolity of youth with 
the staid dignity of a maiden aunt—a cross between a 
butterfly and a pancake. 

No doubt all these criticisms are subjectively true. 
Different angles of vision indicate the different points 
of view. Sometimes the view depends on the colour 
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of the spectacles, sometimes on which end of the 
telescope is nearest the eye. Just as bats in the belfry 
will ruin the chimes, so certain passions and prejudices 
may colour the vision: anger makes men see red, 
jealousy yellow and spleen green. We are not accusing 
our critics of labouring under these emotions ; but 
only lodging a protest that when criticisms mutually 
contradict one another and, as it were, cancel out, we 
are absolved from responsibility. When we are told 
that hic et nunc we are too red, too yellow and too 
green, we confess ourselves unequal to the task of 
taking the comments as practical advice to be followed 
in any effort to mend our ways. 


Perhaps the unkindest cut of all was from the critic 
who asked, not exactly why cumbered we the ground, 
but questioned the necessity for our existence. Now, 
while we are not so presumptuous as to claim to be 
indispensable (what a circulation if we were !), we do 
think all our efforts will be in vain if we do not fulfil 
a need. To show that we are in some small way 
realizing our ideal, let us quote the following from 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s paper on Nationalization which 
appeared in our May issue : 

“The Capitalists not only own the land and the 
machinery and the rest of it, they also own the 
avenues of information. For instance, I could not 
publish such an essay as this in any one of the great 
Capitalist papers or in any one of the great Capitalist 
reviews. They would not print it. It is the common 
experience of all those who deal seriously with these 
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problems that they are confined to special organs of 

opinion which reach but a few.” 

Whatever its other defects and limitations, BLACK- 
FRIARS is not tongue-tied by Capitalists and will 
always provide space for any writer who wishes to 
deal seriously with these pressing questions of the 
day. 


We would call attention to Father Vincent McNabb’s 
paper in our current number on The Lambeth Con- 
ference. Therein he insists upon the significance of 
the Conference, deals sympathetically with the idea 
of reunion and suggests certain principles of recon- 
ciliation. By reunion he means the only possible 
solution which would be at once a reunion and a 
healing of schism, namely reunion with Rome. The 
difficulties in the way cannot be exaggerated, yet they 
can be overcome, but not without understanding and 
sympathy. Other and perhaps greater schisms have 
been healed, and any attempt to end what has been 
so long the tragedy and scandal of Christendom should 
meet with all the support and sympathy we can give. 


Tue EDITOR. 





* AND SUCHLIKE FOOLERIES” 


LITERARY habit has accustomed us to speak 
A of the Middle Ages as the Ages of Faith ; and 
it is no doubt our fond hope that future generations 
will speak of us by contrast as the Age of Reason. 
But unless future generations are hypnotized by our 
pretensions, we are much more likely to be known as 
the Age of Imagination. We are enormously busied 
over imagination. We have even reached the position 
in which we are scientifically educating imagination, 
developing it and with cold deliberation harnessing it 
to practical purposes. Yes, it is really quite unfair for 
an age that dabbles in Spiritism, Christian Science, 
Theosophy, and Pelmanism to pretend to be reason- 
able. Possibly the ages that lay between medieval 
times and our own have some right to that name ; but, 
since, fortunately, both Queen Anne and Queen 
Victoria are dead, we have no business to be claim- 
ing it. Reason is probably all very well in its way, 
but not in everybody else’s way. 

Now imagination has immense powers. It has 
' founded the Daily Mail, canonized Mrs. Eddy, and 
deceived ‘‘ eminent scientists ” like Oliver Lodge and 
Arthur Conan Doyle, whom it is not unkind or frivolous 
to call dazed knights. Of course it hasn’t deceived 
them in matters where they know more than we do, 
in science and literature ; but only in matters where we 
are at least on their level, at the séance. People ask 
breathlessly whether one’s faith isn’t upset by this 
earnest belief in spooks publicly professed by our 
dazed knights. Really now, if Maskelyne believed in 
spooks, one might go into the question, or if a judge 
seemed perturbed by the evidence, one might be stirred; 
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for no “ eminent scientist ” is worth in such matters 
as much as an ordinary conjurer, nor has he much 
training in the laws of human evidence. 

After all, look at your imagination; or rather, 
please don’t—look at somebody else’s. One’s own 
imagination is often difficult to follow ; other people’s 
imagination is so obvious. With them it can cause 
malingering nervous breakdowns; it can produce 
the type of mind that says, after insisting on the 
carriage window being pulled up: “ You know I love 
fresh air but I hate a draught ”—as though one might 
boast of licking creation and then gib at a’stamp. 

Imagination of set purpose breaks through the 
Kantian categories. ‘The senses for their part re- 
produce for us the thing that is present, but the 
imagination reproduces precisely something that is 
not present. ‘The senses show us what’s there, the 
imagination shows us what isn’t there and possibly 


never could be there. That is — its power, its 
l 


wonderful, terrible power. It causes illness and cures 
it too, creates doctors and dispenses with them, makes 
miracles and laughs at them, produces ecstasies and 
pretends they don’t exist. Faith is at times grafted 
on to imagination, at times denied by it—at least 
St. Thomas Aquinas says all this. 


O, who can hold a fire in his hand 

By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 

Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite 

By bare imagination of a feast ? 

Or wallow naked in December’s snow 

By thinking of fantastic Summer’s heat ?”’ 


is Bolingbroke’s query. 

_ St. Thomas would have answered abruptly by say- 

ing that he knew quite a number of people who could, 

and hypnotism has shown him to be right. He reminds 

us that a man under the influence of anger or lust can 

physically produce in his body something of “ fantastic 
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Summer’s heat.” He knew of cases where even 
diseases not labelled nervous could be caused and 
cured by imagination. He instances fever of course, 
but also leprosy (De Potentia, Q. 6, Art. 9, cf. also 
Art. 3, 7m.); and refers in another place to the well- 
authenticated curiosities of child-birth where a mother’s 
fear or agitation or even some absorbing vision is 
stamped monstrously on her child (De Malo, Q. 4, 
Art. 8, 13m.). 

Surely a desperate power this, since it seems to 
escape our control ; indeed, it is more at the mercy of 
others, in a way, than it is at our own. The actor can 
touch it more powerfully than we can; even ‘the 
preacher can touch it when he forgets himself in his 
message ; the successful business man has learnt its 
trick ; the Press owes such power as it has got to its 
deft employment ; that group of six, the first letter of 
whose name spells PELMAN are able to pay super-tax 
—so we guess—out of their instructive use of this 
fine, open secret. An Age of Reason? Nay, gentle- 
men, an age of advertising, an age of great newspaper 
on, an age of Lloyd Georges and Labour 

arties and jolly Bellocs and Shaws and Augustus 
Johns and Barries and all other spell-binders who 
have, and know that they have, and know also that we 
have, imaginations. 

Of course we are a busy age? Yes, in a sense we 
are excitedly busy, feverishly active ; but in a sense 
we are asleep, hypnotically asleep. This is not a 
paradox but a platitude ; for after all, the meaning of 
such sleep implies in other directions an exceedingly 
developed activity, or at least hypnosis, though a 
paralysis of certain parts of the brain, entails an over 
exertion of other parts. Man has the wonderful power 
of attention which enables him to concentrate himself 
so absorbingly on some point of interest as to be 
wholly unconscious of what is happening around him. 
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In the lowest form this abstraction means absent- 
mindedness ; in more developed forms it means “ loss 
of consciousness.” 

To Aquinas, madness is pathologically little more 
than this “ rapt attention” to a single idea, to the 
exclusion of the wealth of ideas for which the normal 
man has also to find room within his mental horizon 
(De Sommo et Vigilantia, Lect. 5). He seems to imply 
that there is a possible remedy for lunacy along the 
lines now adopted by the psycho-analysts, namely the 
recapturing of a properly proportioned view of life 
through an enlargement of ideas. A madman concen- 
trates too exclusively on King Charles’s head or a re- 
ligious scruple or some other notion. It is not so 
much loss of reason therefore that the lunatic suffers 
from, as too much imagination. A man’s power of 
attention is limited after all. If it is used up upon 
mere efforts of the imagination, there is not enough to 
go round for the other faculties, so that the reason 
cannot act properly. Hence it is not so much loss of 
reason as its starvation that produces madness. 

Moreover, this alienation from the senses can be 
the result of the imagination alone, reproducing almost 
exactly the phenomena of hypnosis. For St. ‘Thomas 
this is the explanation of bewitchment “ especially in 
children who have a tender and most impressionable 
body ” (Summa Theologica, Eng. Trans., Part I, No. 
Ill, p. 538; cf. De Veritate, Q. 12, Art. 9, and Q. 13, 
Art.1,12m). It is paralleled in the curious “ fascina- 
tion” exercised in the animal world by certain reptiles 
in pursuit of their prey. It means the momentary loss 
of the normal faculties that enable us to conduct 
ordinary life. 

But we can go even further than this in our account 
of the vast, secret power of the imagination and the 
curious effect of sleep (in some form or other) on the 
mind. ‘Take this account which St. Thomas gives as 
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to how sleep affects the imagination in inverse ratio 
to its heaviness (Summa Theologica, thid., pp. 176-177). 


“According to” the profoundness of the sleep, 
“the senses are more or less suspended, for” when 
the sleep is very profound “ not only are the senses . 
suspended but also the imagination so that there 
are no phantasms: thus does it happen especially 
when a man falls asleep after eating and drinking 
copiously. If however” the sleep “is a little less 
profound, phantasms appear but distorted and 
without sequence ; thus it happens in the case of 
fever. And if” the sleep be still less profound 
“the phantasms will have a certain sequence ; thus 
especially does it happen towards the end of the 
sleep, in sober men and those who are gifted with a 
strong imagination.” If the sleep “be very light, 
not only does the imagination retain its freedom 
but also the common sense is partly freed so that 
sometimes while asleep a man may judge that what 
he sees is a dream, discerning as it were between 
things and their images. Nevertheless the common 
sense remains partly suspended; and therefore 
though it discriminates some images from reality, 
yet is it always deceived in some particular. There- 
fore while a man is asleep, according as sense and 
imagination are free, so is the judgment of his in- 
tellect unfettered, though not entirely. Conse- 
quently if a man syllogizes while asleep, when he 
wakes up he invariably recognizes a flaw in some 
respect.’ 


More particularly, of course, the chief point from the 

ractical and valuable view of this study is—as St. 

homas points out—the fact that suggestions can be 

made during sleep which continue in power even 

when sleep has passed. Cures of dealt. for 

example, by this means are now the common practice 
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of the medical profession ; and the same system has 
been put into use to cure certain failings of sexual 
perversion or excess. 

For reasons of clearness we can gather up the teach- 
ing of St. Thomas under four headings :— 

1. Dreams can affect the body physically ; that is, 
the power of imagination can even in sleep produce 
disturbances and change “the composition of the 
humours of the body.”” A nightmare is a very evident 
case of this. We have possibly found ourselves in 
waking to be actually in a state of perspiration due to 
a purely imaginative danger which scared us to a 
fever. This St. Thomas tacks on to his Commentary 
on Job (fob 4, Lect. 3). No reader should be sur- 
prised at this apparently odd connection between Job 
and nightmares. One has only to remember that the 
difficulty for the medievalist, who had no Fohn Bull to 
write to, and no BLACKFRIARS in which to express his 
random thoughts, was to find a peg on which to hang 
any of his personal theories or ideas. Hence he fell 
back on Commentaries on Scripture or the Sentences, 
and there displayed anywhere, anyhow, what he wanted 
tosay. The result of this unfortunately has been that 
the modern writers who have never read any of these 
volumes right through are content to dismiss the 
Scholastics as men of no importance and no originality. 
J. A. R. Marriott, M.P. for Oxford University, and 
Dean Inge (who will be known to future Scholastics 
as the Doctor Morosus)—to aim no higher—are notable 
offenders here. 

2. Physical conditions of the body affect dreams. 
You happen, for instance, to be sleeping restlessly and 
part of the bed-clothes get thrown off you. The cold 
wind therefore catches you. At once in your dreams, 
you are back again in the snows of Switzerland. Or 
perhaps the dreams that haunt you are of wild adven- 
tures with a rising stream, and you wake to find the 
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rain has leaked through the tent beneath which you 
are sleeping (cf. Summa Theologica, 1» II* 95-6), 
You are asleep in a railway carriage and the ve 
cramped position you are in dictates the form which 
your dream takes. Again, your absorption in the 
interests and thoughts of your waking hours will 
affect your following slumbers. Who that saw it shall 
ever forget the fine example of this, wrought to the 
high pitch of genius by Irving in the dream scene in 
the Bells ? 

3. Hence doctors may often discover the real cause 
of an illness by the careful study of their patients’ 
dreams. “ On this account doctors say attention must 
be paid to dreams in order to know what a man is 
suffering from.” Yes, this is a quotation from the 
Summa of Aquinas, and not as you might have ex- 
pected from some pamphlet of Freud or Jung. The 
psycho-analysts should read very carefully the com- 
mentary on the 4th chapter of the book of Job, lection 
4; and this sixth article of Question 95 of the Secunda 
Secunda. Both are illuminating and a great tribute to 
the medical science of the Middle Ages. 

4. Lastly, the mind and imagination in time of sleep 
(Spiritist newspapers please copy) are able to get into 
touch with and to tap the knowledge of other minds. 
In a state of hypnosis the other, abnormal powers of 
the brain can somehow become more active, and secure 
in some way an entrance into the locked shrines of 
knowledge (De Potentia, Q. 6, Art. 3, 14™). You 
know the ordinary believer in Spiritism, who comes to 
you absolutely convinced that he has received a 
message from “ Over there.” “ But, my dear man, 
no one knew anything about it except me and my 
friend who’s killed!”” Well, that’s quite probably true, 
but as St. Thomas stoutly gasps : “‘ Why jump to the 
conclusion that it is the dead who gave you away and 
not yourself? The medium secured his knowledge 
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from somewhere, either from your dead friend or 
ou? One of these sources was available? Which? 
Which is the more likely to have been available, the 
living or the dead?” St. Thomas answers his own 
uestion : “ Put all your money on the living and risk 
e dead.” After all, we know from recorded and 
proved cases of telepathy that it is possible to obtain 
unspoken knowledge from the living, when one or 
other subject is somehow quiescent. For example, in 
one part of a factory in the north of England, one of 
the women workers was stationed with paper and 

ncil and a witness to control her movements. Her 
eines at a time agreed upon was to draw whatever 
figures came into her mind—circles, crosses, quadri- 
laterals, irregular pencillings. At the other end of the 
building, in a separate room, another woman was 
placed and with her also a witness. She was directed, 
as far as possible, to empty her mind of any positive 
ideas and simply to allow her pencil to travel at random 
over the paper, for she too was provided with these 
materials. It is recorded that in most cases the two 
sets of drawings coincided. ‘There are many other 
examples of the same type of experiment showing the 
undoubted fact that B, in a state of more or less un- 


consciousness, is able to leafn ideas in the mind of A. 


sé 


Consequently we have a right to ask our “ eminent 
scientists” to be eminently or even ordinarily scien- 
tific, and not to drag in unnecessary causes when 
sufficient explanatory causes already exist. Everyone 
admits that information ‘“‘ known only to me and my 
friend who’s killed” can be got out of the living ; 
everyone agrees that we are not sure it can be got out 
of the dead. Therefore. . . . There is of course a 
third possible source suggested by Sir Thomas Browne 
(Religio Medici 1, § 37). “‘ I believe that these appari- 
tions and ghosts of departed persons are not the 
wandering souls of men, but the unquiet walks of 
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devils, prompting and suggesting us unto mischief, 
blood and villainy, instilling and stealing into ou 
hearts, that the blessed spirits are not at rest in their 
graves, but wander solicitous of the affairs of the 
world.” We only say that it may be so. The evil 
spirits are devilish clever and are capable of making 
use of anything to entrap souls ; but man is so foolish 
that the devil must find he has no need to interfere, 
He follows the advice of Mr. Asquith, but with more 
success. He at least has no need to go to Paisley. 
Mrs. Eddy made use of imagination, but consciously, 
for she knew what she was about. The Lodge-Doyle 
combine use imagination, but unconsciously, for they 
have no idea what they are about. Annie Besant uses 
imagination, or rather gets other people to use theirs; 
and the result is reincarnation, with more Cleopatras 
and Czsars and Medieval Popes to go round than the 
Fates can possibly find place for. I have heard Mr. 


Mead of The Quest Society solemnly lecture in a lady's 

drawing-room on metempsychosis and promise us all 

many lives, careful however to insist that none of us 

would ever become animals. ee gome! he had long 
oO 


ago exploded that false idea Plato’s. Yet as | 
looked about me, I was almost tempted to regret his 
untoward decision. Some of his audience as animals 
might at least have looked happier and healthier and 
more wise. 

Are we not then the Age of Imagination, of hypnotic 
sleep, of advertisements, of placards, of revolving 
lights ? Oh, but perhaps you’ll answer : So evidently 
was the age of St. Thomas. He seems to have taught 
much that our psychologists have discovered and our 
“eminent scientists” ignored. Ah, yes! that’s true. 
But for him it was a pretty science, for us it is.a faith. 
For him planchette was a fascinating study, for us it 
a sybil or a prophet or both. He would have attended 
a séance to chuckle at the conjuring and to analyse the 
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ischief mechanism of thought-transference. For him it would 
to our ME have been a delicate analysis of the living, for us it is 
n their [apparently a coarse colloquy with the dead. Why, 
of the fm even Oliver Lodge seems to become coarse when he 
he evil to a séance, and Doyle babbles curiously. And 
naking Vale Owen? Well, he’s been the most useful of the 
foolish ff lot, for he has shown us Spiritism naked and then 
terfere, | covered it with a newspaper to hide its shame. 

1 more An Age of Reason .. .? 
BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 
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MIND AND MEDICINE 


RESUME OF A PAPER READ AT THE NEWMAN SOCIETY, 
OXFORD, MAY 2ND, 1920. 


I 
AN the close of a paper read in Oxford by a 


very successful psycho-therapeutist, experienced 
largely in shell-shock cases, a critic exclaimed : “ So 
what we must all do is to go to Harley Street and bu 
a new soul!” The doctor laughed, but half agreed, 
Afterwards, a Church of England dignitary said to 
me: “ We shall all have to set up confessionals, else 
everyone will be going to these doctors !”’ The doctor 
had, in fact, alluded with envy to the Catholic Confes- 
sional, as responsible for happiness else unattainable, 
and as saving thousands from fear of, or indeed actual, 
madness. Psycho-analysis is indeed the fashion; 
almost a fad. Freudian plays are written; Punch 
makes limericks on Jung. Hence it will be useful to 
disengage a few principles. I deliberately eliminate 
all I can, without, I hope, sacrificing anything essen- 
tial. Especially I cannot print, without adaptation, 
the anecdotes i should wish to; save in a technical 
aper, I could not well relate what would be most 
illustrative, at all. 


I begin from the obvious. I do something unex- 
pected ; odd in the circumstances; unlike myself. 
“* Now why: on earth,” I say, “ did I do that?” | 
have mannerisms ; tricks. I smooth my hair when 
nervous ; I emphasize, or avoid, certain words; | 
have pet likes and dislikes—I may be quite put off my 
golf if I remember I left a book crooked on my 
shelves, or fear someone may have returned one and 
put it in askew; I am careful never to tread on the 
cracks between paving stones ; I loathe cats and guess 
their presence ; I have an unconfessed love for the 
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Mind and Medicine 


smell of burning feather and burn some when no one’s 
about. This may rise to real eccentricities ; I have to 
hit a lamp-post with my stick as I pass, and manceuvre 
to get on the outside of my companion, unnoticed, so 
as to do so. I hate crossing a wide space, or again, 
being in an enclosed one. I should get hysterical in a 
submarine, but exult in flying. 

This can become a nuisance ; even, disastrous. I 
have known a man turn faint at the smell of straw- 
berries ; a lady who couldn’t shake hands with any- 
one wearing gloves ; a man who could not dress under 
three hours; a girl terrified at her own shoes; a 
chauffeur who, gradually, became unable to leave his 
room, lost his job, and was nearly certified as a lunatic. 

These “ unaccountable ” phenomena have causes. 
Discover these, and you may cure them. Use, as work- 
ing principle, the not very satisfactory one of “ asso- 
ciation” of ideas. (It suggests that “I ’’ somehow 
“have ” ideas, which I cause to click together ; which 
I dovetail. Never mind. Use it as a metaphor roughly 
translating a psychological fact.) Thus, I hate motor- 
cars, because I once had a smash. The sight of a car 
at once brings up the smash; I spring back from 
“motor-accident.” I dive, but always flinch and spoil 
my dive, because I, in boyhood, hurt my head on a 
hidden step. I, as a child, was frightened by a picture, 
and therefore hate the room where once it hung, and 
catch myself, though adult, avoiding the corridor into 
which it opens. Primroses offend me; because, I 
find, I was brought up to dislike Disraeli. There is 
action and reaction; I was happy at school, there- 
fore I grew to love even its uncomfortable class-rooms ; 
I return to the glamoured rooms, and lo, a boyish 
happiness, else unrecapturable, floods my feeling. 

Here are associations of what is, or easily becomes, 
explicit and conscious in my mind. 

Now use the metaphor (as perhaps again it is) of the 
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sub- or unconscious mind. I have much in my mind 
of which, at the moment, I am not explicitly aware, 
“I know I know your name—don’t tell me—I shall 
remember it in a minute.” “I can’t spell this now— 
yet I know I know how to... .” “I’m sure I see— 
somehow, somewhere—the solution to this problem, 
but I can’t state it to myself in clear, co-ordinated ideas,” 
Do something else ; shave, play patience, fight your 
bull-dog ; you will find the spelling, the solution, has 
come to the surface. I keep count of time ; I pitch 
my voice to suit this room; I carry through whole 
processes to ensure some particular success, all, as some 
say, unconsciously, or as others do, subconsciously. 
Notice that your explicit consciousness may be 
interfering with deeper or at least simultaneous aware- 
ness. I will not think of such and such an aspect, 
which I know, of what I am dealing with ; or I repress 
something which my subconsciousness is trying to 
send up to me; e.g. I treat X unkindly and dislike 
him because, though I don’t “ realize ” it, he reminds 
me of Y, who once treated me unfairly or whom I treated 
unfairly, and therefore refuse to think about. 
Presumably, then, if your super-consciousness can 
be lulled without your being wholly stricken out of 
awareness, as in a dead faint, your subconsciousness 
will be the freer to display its contents. ‘Take anas- 
thetics. As you “ come round,” you not only “ talk 
nonsense probably, but nonsense made precisely of 
what, in full consciousness, you repress. Thus: ! 
once wanted to write to Miss A.; I didn’t know her 
address. I was told “ put c/o Mrs. B., in Brook 
Street.” I did so, and gave Mrs. B., whom I didn‘ 
know, never a second thought. Three years (I think) 
later, my dentist gave me gas. Throughout my sem 
conscious phase, I was heatedly arguing with Mrs. B. 
The link was, I suppose, that my dentist too lived 
Brook Street ; that sufficed to recall my only othe 
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association with Brook Street. (If this is so, the sub- 
consciousness forgets nothing—grave and momentous ~ 
possibility !) Similarly, a man who represses bad 
language normally, will often swear worse than others, 
under anzsthetics. I have seen most comical cases 
of this in hospital. Two applications of this: A 
“spiritualist ”’ writes ‘‘ automatically’; blasphemy 
a obscenity appear on the paper; people say, “ It 
is an evil spirit.” Perhaps; but not necessarily. In 
his artificial and probably morbid state, his sub- 
consciousness may well be freed, whether or no his 
super-consciousness be quiescent; it disgorges its 
contents, usually repressed. Again, a priest’s servant 
girl suddenly chatters Latin. ‘“‘ She is possessed.” 
Perhaps ; yet in a hundred ways her subconsciousness 
may have stored what she heard at Mass, or Vespers, 
or muttered by her master saying office. Unforgotten, 
up it comes, if but some shock or psychic “‘ side slip ” 
have disturbed her interior co-ordination. When I 
am feverish, I “‘ remember” acres of Latin verse, 
none of which, normally, could I quote. And in 
dreams, probably the same thing happens. When I 
sleep deep, then am I wholly resting. Else, but a film 
of sleep may have settled on me, far from quieting 
my whole psychic life. An hour’s deep sleep is worth an 
eight-hours-long thin sleep! And here, reflect on the 
“spontaneous ” uprushes of genius—‘“‘ How could J 
have written that? I don’t remember ever knowing 
it; I didn’t know I could invent it !”’ Consider here, 
too, the problem of “ inspiration,” and again of the 
“discernment of spirits.” Not all abrupt, unprepared 
for, spiritual impressions need come from either God 
or devil. 

Now combine these working principles. In the 
subconscious exist innumerable associations of ideas. 
Some of them may be false. There too is what I 
tepress. But I may unwisely or unskilfully repress. 
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Here are the roots, quite likely, of all my eccentricities 
and even seeming-madnesses. Hence springs my 
“‘ neurasthenia””; due to this my “ neuroses,” even 
my “ psychic traumas,” as they say. Shocks, often 
experienced back in childhood ; or else, biasses im- 
parted by tiny frequent pressures ; or again, repres- 
sions due to lofty and pure motives, may require to 
be worked back to, by one who would eliminate the 
immediate phenomenon. Reach its roots. Analyse 
the mind’s contents ; then start the cure. 

Freud, famed as pioneer in this department, tended 
to regard all such shocks and repressions as probably 
sexual. Hence much misery for those who, seeing 
themselves haunted by some mye | or inhibition, 
or just nervous, or shy, fear in themselves some secret 
taint, or all but congenital distortion. Perhaps Freud’s 
works—certainly text-books on these subjects, read 
by the inexperienced—do far more harm by their un- 


paralleled ‘‘ suggestion,” than the — of their 


principles, by experts, does good. They create what 
they would cure. Indeed, Freud came back on his 
traces. Somewhat, he put altogether outside the sex- 
area ; further, he so extended what he called Libido as 
to make it cover practically all that Bergson, for 
example, meant by élan vital. This was again mis- 
leading, for any strong instinct echoes through all 
the personality. Therefore in the sex-area it will 
probably have its echo; it almost ought to. But not 
for that should the instinct be regarded as substantially 
or in source, what is proper ¢o that area. Again, the 
war has amply proved—even when in shell-shock, the 
exploding shell did but liberate the results of the 
impression received in infancy, and originated but 
little—that many neuroses are not reducible to sex; 
and in short you may say that though this element 
has to be reckoned with far more often and more 
early than most therapeutists surmised, especially 
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as in normal times (peace-times) few violent challenges 
save those of “ passion” are made to the human 
creature, yet, as an explanation it is by no means 
necessary, nor exhaustive. Similarly repressions. By 
no means only are they repressions of that instinct. 
Who got the worst and most frequent shell-shock ? 
N.C.O.’s. They had, in conjunction, the heaviest 
responsibility, the gravest temptation to fear, the most 
absolute veto on its manifestation, the least oppor- 
tunity for using spiritual drugs; a private could 
reduce himself almost to an automaton, and rely on 
rum. 
iI 

Well, then, how deal with “ inexplicable ” psychic 
phenomena? Remove illegitimate repressions ; dis- 
sociate ideas falsely associated. 'The sick person should 
first unpack his psychic stores. How usual is the 
advice—‘‘ don’t talk about it; don’t think about it.” 
Yet often, how fatal! Between the soul’s folds the 
microbe multiplies, the diseased spot festers. Get 
the whole thing stated : ‘‘ Now that that’s off my chest, 
I feel a different man.” Hence that panegyric of the 
Confessional. But what if the “ patient ” has for- 
gotten what started his illness, or never knew it—never, 
at any rate, as starting it? What if he can’t unpack ? 
Do it for him. But how? 

There are some customary ways. Speak any word. 
Your patient answers whatever occurs to him. “ Cat!” 
“Dog—Kitten-—Mouse,” and so on. At last a word, 
or words, are reached to which he responds with 
difficulty, or not at all. Subconsciously associated 
with the idea expressed by that. word or words, is an 
idea which interferes with what the consciousness is 
trying to think and then express. (Thus, in a round 
game where you whisper to your neighbour a word, 
and he, to his, what that made him think of, and so all 
round, I once could say nothing after having “ india- 
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Here are the roots, quite likely, of all my eccentricities 
and even seeming-madnesses. Hence springs my 
“ neurasthenia”’; due to this my “ neuroses,” even 
my “ psychic traumas,” as they say. Shocks, often 
experienced back in childhood ; or else, biasses im- 
parted by tiny frequent pressures ; or again, repres- 
sions due to lofty and pure motives, may require to 
be worked back to, by one who would eliminate the 
immediate phenomenon. Reach its roots. Analyse 
the mind’s contents ; then start the cure. 

Freud, famed as pioneer in this department, tended 
to regard all such shocks and repressions as probably 
sexual. Hence much misery for those who, seeing 
themselves haunted by some or: or inhibition, 
or just nervous, or shy, fear in themselves some secret 
taint, or all but congenital distortion. Perhaps Freud’s 
works—certainly text-books on these subjects, read 
by the inexperienced—do far more harm by their un- 


paralleled “ suggestion,” than the —— of their 


principles, by experts, does good. ‘They create what 
they would cure. Indeed, Freud came back on his 
traces. Somewhat, he put altogether outside the sex- 
area; further, he so extended what he called libido as 
to make it cover practically all that Bergson, for 
example, meant by élan vital. This was again mis- 
leading, for any strong instinct echoes through all 
the personality. Therefore in the sex-area it will 
probably have its echo ; it almost ought to. But not 
for that should the instinct be regarded as substantially 
or in source, what is proper ¢o that area. Again, the 
war has amply proved—even when in shell-shock, the 
exploding shell did but liberate the results of the 
impression received in infancy, and originated but 
little—that many neuroses are not reducible to sex; 
and in short you may say that though this element 
has to be reckoned with far more often and more 
early than most therapeutists surmised, especially 
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as in normal times (peace-times) few violent challenges 
save those of “‘ passion” are made to the human 
creature, yet, as an explanation it is by no means 
necessary, nor exhaustive. Similarly repressions. By 
no means only are they repressions of that instinct. 
Who got the worst and most frequent shell-shock ? 
N.C.O.’s. They had, in conjunction, the heaviest 
responsibility, the gravest temptation to fear, the most 
absolute veto on its manifestation, the least oppor- 
tunity for using spiritual drugs; a private could 
reduce himself almost to an automaton, and rely on 
rum. 
- 

Well, then, how deal with “ inexplicable ” psychic 
phenomena? Remove illegitimate repressions ; dis- 
sociate ideas falsely associated. The sick person should 
first unpack his psychic stores. How usual is the 
advice—‘‘ don’t talk about it; don’t think about it.” 
Yet often, how fatal! Between the soul’s folds the 
microbe multiplies, the diseased spot festers. Get 
the whole thing stated : “‘ Now that that’s off my chest, 
I feel a different man.” Hence that panegyric of the 
Confessional. But what if the “ patient” has for- 
gotten what started his illness, or never knew it—never, 
at any rate, as starting it? What if he can’t unpack ? 
Do it for him. But how? 

There are some customary ways. Speak any word. 
Your patient answers whatever occurs to him. “ Cat!” 
“ Dog—Kitten-—Mouse,” and so on. At last a word, 
or words, are reached to which he responds with 
difficulty, or not at all. Subconsciously associated 
with the idea expressed by that. word or words, is an 
idea which interferes with what the consciousness is 
trying to think and then express. (Thus, in a round 
game where you whisper to your neighbour a word, 
and he, to his, what that made him think of, and so all 
round, I once could say nothing after having “ india- 
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rubber” whispered to me. I was wanting to say 
“ pencil,” but did after a moment, with astonishment, 
say “‘ Curate!” I had lately seen, with delight, The 
Private Secretary and “ india-rubber” had asso- 
ciated itself with his goloshes, and this defeated the 
effort of the super-consciousness.) A group of such 
words is found ; they should suggest to you what sub- 
conscious preoccupation is in the patient’s mind, inter- 
fering with the flow of life. I once knew a girl who 
could not answer to “smooth,” “ green,” “ river,” 
“bridge.” All her neurasthenia dated back to an 
attempt to commit suicide from a quay, a memory 
sedulously repressed; superficially, indeed, never 
present, but always corruptive. ‘Those were early 
days; hypnosis, probably to-day unnecessary, was 
applied, and the wrong value of her memory elimi- 
nated. 

A less crude method is just conversation, in which 
the patient mentions what occurs to him in response 
to a skilful interlocutor who leads him back, thus, to 
childhood very likely, and to quite forgotten or seem- 
ingly unconnected incidents. Sometimes just to show 
the falseness of the association to the patient is enough 
to cure him. ‘Thus (I give analogous symptoms 
throughout), a man said to me: “ I am mad. | have 
ruined my wife’s life by marrying her. My child will 
grow up mad. I prefer suicide to seeing that.” “ Why 
do you think you’re mad?” “I steal a pot of treacle, 
if possible, or jam ; put on my nightshirt ; empty the 
treacle over myself and instantly with keen delight | 
blaspheme the Christian creed. Such blasphemy, or 
desire of it, occurs then only.” ‘“ What does your wife 
say to this treacling of your nightshirt ?”’ “ Now that 
I’m married, I content myself with stickying or dirty- 
ing my evening shirt-front, even my handkerchief, and 
then blaspheme.” I could see he was high-strung, 
anyhow. I had guessed, before, he was educated ina 
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Puritan home where every least disobedience was 
iven the colour of sim. I said: “‘ When you were a 
small child you were considered very naughty if you 
dirtied your clothes, especially your best white frock. 
Being a cussed little devil you loved doing what you 
were told not to; and that was your favourite, or all 
but only, naughtiness. You linked, then, A—Dirtying 
my frock, white by preference ; B—Very naughty thing ; 
C—Very delightful thing. Later, you got to loathe the 
Christianity you were over-dosed with ; to blaspheme 
it, was at once a horror and a delight to you. You 
associated B—Very wicked thing ; C—Very delightful 
thing; D—Blasphemy of the faith. But B and C 
were already associated with A. You kept then a 
chain of four links, rigorously connected ; so sticky- 
ing a white garment and blasphemy reciprocally and 
imperatively suggested one another. (There were 
other considerations which I omit.) That association 
you now see to be false. It has therefore ceased to 
exist.” “Is that all? Am I mot mad?” “ All. 
You'll never do it again.” Nor did he; his entire 
family life was altered. ‘The future held no fears, and 
he was freed. Sometimes hypnosis, semi- or full, has 
to be added. (I hasten to say I neither can, nor would, 
apply this.) Here is an example, almost incredible, 
yet less so than it would be were I to give the actual 
symptoms, not analogues. It is the chauffeur, who 
would not leave his room. At last he gave his reason. 
If he went out, everyone saw him streaming with 
blood, and knew him for a murderer. How came this 
delusion ? (I) A morose man, he disliked rather than 
liked his fellows, yet tried violently to conquer this. 
(II) He joined a Socialist club, which ordered the 
wearing of a scarlet tie. Fearfully sensitive and shy, 
he extended his consciousness of it till it became his 
predominant impression. (III) His resentment to- 
wards humanity grew, till, under the suggestion of 
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the Socialist harangues (which made great use of the 
moral injunctions of Christ “‘ the First Socialist ’’), he 
felt himself a mental murderer. (IV) He unluckily 
cut his hand ; he “ exaggerated ” the blood ; he felt 
his hands were steeped in it. (V) He linked all this 
up, and felt himself recognizable as a murderer, red 
and dripping with blood from head to foot. Under 
hypnosis all these false associations were dissolved ; 
“suggestion ” that his fellows were lovable rectified 
the Te. Life began again for him, with no mad- 
house on the horizon. One more detail of method. 
The analysis of dreams, as the expression of the sub- 
conscious, may be of high value, yet risks being fear- 
fully academic, especially as you rarely dream straight, 
but in terms of symbols. My bed-clothes slip off ; I 
dream that I am cold; out in a snowstorm; or 
snubbed ; perhaps it is a particular storm, or snub, 
long since “ forgotten.” It would sound unconvincing 
were I to indicate, in a mere line, how certain symbols 
appear patient of registration as normal and character- 
istic like snakes; if, for example, a vivid dream 
centres round snakes; or if, cide, a girl sees a 
carpet pattern writhe into snakes; or, starts if a 
drawer be opened suddenly, lest a snake leap out, 
you have a helpful sign whither to proceed. 

But how act if dissociation be not enough? Asso- 
ciate ideas already there. Difficult, perhaps ; there is 
a tendency to slip back. Insert new ideas; very 
difficult ; almost impossible save at least in function 
of old familiar ones. ‘‘ Sublimate” the harmful 
ideas ; direct the mind and choice to a higher version 
of them. Dangerous unless you personally believe in 
that higher version. Love for country, in lieu of selfish 
love ; love for Our Lady, to replace lust. But I have 
known an unbelieving doctor attempt the latter on a 
Catholic. It failed; he wanted the Catholic to act 
“as if ” there were a “ Mary,” Insufficient. 
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Two problems. Does not this treat men as mere 
machines ? Eliminate personal activity? Free will ? 
Not in the least. If man is a machine, the method is 
mechanical. If, on independent grounds, you know. 
he is not, it neither is mechanical, nor can treat him 
as mechanical. That in “me” is a material co- 
efficient, is obvious. That there is, too, a spiritual 
one, is clear because “‘ I ” do spiritual things—reflect, 
recollect, am self-conscious ; form general and abstract 
ideas ; collect notions like ‘‘ whole,” and “ order,” 
and “ relation,” which no sense-organs as such can 
supply. But I am a unity. Do not say “I have a 
body”; “I have a soul.”” But, “ I am body-soul.” 
Animated matter; soul incarnate. Body and soul 
make a ‘“‘ complete substance.” Matter as such cannot 
be ill; if it disintegrates, it does so in perfect con- 
formity to its laws; soul cannot die, because the 
spiritual is immune by nature from disruption. But 
“T,” as living man, can be ill, or die, if matter and 
spirit partly, or wholly, fail to act in true unity. (Even 
so, 1 am only “ ill ” in regard of what the living human 
unit ought to be, which is a spiritual ideal.) It is a 
doctor’s business then to treat the man, aiming at a 
total effect by dealing, perhaps, primarily with a part ; 
but, that “‘ part ” need not necessarily be the material 
element. No doubt I may “ get a liver attack.” This 
confuses my thought ; I take medicine ; my mind is 
freed ; but also, I may be worried ; hence inequalities 
of blood circulation, to be treated with almost equiva- 
lent fitness by scalp massage, or a little sermon, or by 
both ; and again, my purely spiritual perception of the 
meaning of a piece of bad news, which, briefly whis- 
pered, gave no shock to the senses, may make me 
faint; and then, pine, dwindle, and even die, unless 
the modification of my spiritual coefficient be soon 
effaced, and a new one given. It is right to offer 
people pills; it is right to preach sermons and re- 
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treats ; but it is wholly right to remember that I am 
one “I”; a shock to anything in “me” affects, 
quite simply, me ; it is an “ accident ” which way the 
shock has reached “me”; J suffer; not merely 
body, nor merely soul.* Similarly I grew accustomed 
to hearing cadets (Australian, usually, and ve 
“ hefty’) say they could play football better after 
making a retreat. So far, in short, from the modern 
method and angle of vision interfering with tradi- 
tional Catholic psychology, I would suggest that the 
elements of both theory and practice are all of them in 
St. Thomas. 

A parenthesis. The tremendous importance of this 
in what concerns the feeling ‘“‘ I can’t.” I can’t settle 
down ; make up my mind; get up; pray; believe. 
The world is full of this; before the war, because 
many had not enough challenges to action; since, 
because the outrageous strain upon humanity exactea 
a period when a man really “ couldn’t”’; he rightly 
responded by inertia. (I have known at least two 
cases of men who returned from prison in Germany 
seemingly very well; they flung themselves into up- 
roarious liberty, and died in a fortnight. Others, 
though feeling well, wisely retired, for example, to 
Devon; allowed themselves very gradual doses of 
activity, and came through uninjured.) But the asso- 
ciation fixed itself, and men still believe they can’t, 
when they can. They can choose; but they can't 
choose to choose. There you must help them ; rarely 
by bullying ; rarely by saying “ Force yourself.” 

hat is the violence which often ruins equilibrium. 
If you can just show him that he “ can”; that there 
is no obstacle ; that self-conquest is not necessary, 
but just free self-expression—well, life blossoms anew. 

Conversely, “‘ I’ve got to,” “I must; a fate’s on 

* St. Thomas (I., II., XXXVIII., 5) asks Whether Sleep and 
Baths Mitigate Sadness. . . . He decides they do, and says why. 
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me. If I take one glass, I must—I certainly shall— 
take six. If I go to London, I’m bound to crash. I 
don’t want to, but I shall.” No; the linked ideas 
must be dissociated. As long as he expects, he will, 
whichever way the expectation goes! Mostly, tempta- 
tions are average; J supply the yielding stuff on 
which they impinge. I want to meet a temptation too 
hard to resist. It is cruel to despise, “ rag,”’ condemn 
such men. They need to be helped to help themselves. 
Co-operation. After all, this is but Christianity. 

I cannot here dwell on the circumscribed area of 
“morality.” Need of full instruction is here impera- 
tive—not least for those who should instruct—i.e. 
doctors and priests. Doctors often are ignorant not 
only of theology but of “ medical psychology,” so to 
call it. I have been appalled at the heavy wrong 
“suggestion ” given by doctors, often men of right 
good will, and not only by those who wish to appear 
“sports,” or fear to seem hypocrites. But serious 
medical observation is quickly correcting itself, e.g. 
where the forcing ance to commit a less “ wrong ” 
in order to correct a “‘ worse ” wrong used to be sug- 
gested. But also, I have known this or that envisaged 
simply as “‘ sin ” or “‘ not sin” ; and no advice offered 
to men whose behaviour or tendencies, though appar- 
ently outside the realm of guilt, were taking them fast 
towards appalling psychic catastrophes, and (objec- 
tively, at any rate) to terrible ultimate moral aberra- 
tions. It remains true that much may not be sin that 
looks like it ; and much may be preparing for sin, that 
doesn’t. Also, that it is dreadful to say ; So and So’s 
mad ; or rotten; or incurable. Those are the people 
whom Christ, with whom we must co-operate, exults 
in saving. 

_The other “ objection.” Doesn’t this make a man 
vilely inquisitive, analytical, unsympathetic ? It may ; 
if you allow it to. If you are frivolous and adhd; 
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even if you are academic merely. You may regard 
others, or yourself, as stuff for experiment ; be con. 
tent with ingenious dissection, and shirk the far harder 
reconstruction ; be angry, even, with a patient who 
won’t fall to pieces according to the rules. And you 
may try to impose your will. The only legitimate 
motive for doing this is to quasi-force the patient to 
act freely. You may have to break his crutches and 
apply a kick ; but not just that you may propel hima 
certain distance, but that he may begin to walk. And 
who, that was himself worth anything as a man, could 
fail to sympathize with a human nature that reveak 
itself so more and more com: ‘x, so mysterious ; 90 
- lonely, so inexplicable to itse..; in such danger of 
ignoring its danger ; of crystallizing its false associa- 
tions ; of failing in what it can, and of constructing 
philosophy of life to square with what it thinks it 
can’t ? How could it be that a man who knows him. 
self could feel disdain or despair about a fellow-man, 
or seek to coerce him, or dare (as so often one is urged) 
to “ drop him like hot coals?’ Christ never drops us. 
No ; perhaps nothing shows us, so clearly as this most 
human study, the superhuman ; and Christ and God 
at work in the souls by Them created and redeemed. 

The discussion after this paper, led by an exper 
enced and very sympathetic doctor, turned chiefly on 
the importance of freeing the will ; on “ second-sight ”; 
automatic writing; certain miracles of the Gospel, 
and on “ stigmata”; on the value (or lack of it) of 
physical contact as aid to mental cure; the madness 
of indiscriminate amateur experiment ; and the rela- 
tion of the Confessional to Direction. 


C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 
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¥. L. FORAIN 


A GREAT CATHOLIC ARTIST 


ANY and diverse have been the attempts to 

define great art, but all would agree that it is 
the expression of emotion: further, that the expres- 
sion must be spontaneous and the emotion must be 
noble. All critics are agreed that M. Forain can ex- 
press himself in line with a vivid directness that has 
never been excelled. So great is his power of ex- 
pression that his whole meaning is made clear to us 
in a few lines, and we do not ask of him that complete- 
ness of representation without which most drawings 
would be unintelligible. As far as expression is con- 
cerned Forain stands amongst the great masters. 
What of his emotions? ‘These have been so mis- 
represented by anti-Catholic critics that Catholics who 
had read their views would certainly not visit the 
exhibition of his etchings, drypoints and lithographs 
which is being held at Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi’s 
gallery in New Bond Street. This exhibition is large 
and representative and it leaves these critics without 
ashred of justification. 

The noblest emotions are a generous fulfilment of 
the commandments, “‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God,” “‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour ’—and the 
corollary to both, ‘“‘ Thou shalt hate sin.” On these 
hang all the law and the prophets—and on these hang 
the whole art of Forain. 

Nearly half the works at this exhibition represent 
scenes from the Gospels and impressions of a pil- 
mg to Lourdes. He shows us a miraculée rising 
tom her stretcher and the supper at Emmaus equally 
with the conviction of an eye-witness. There are a 
few portraits and there are figure and landscape 
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studies which are poems in praise of beauty. The 
remainder of the exhibits are satires in which he strips 
vice of its glamour and exposes legal injustice to the 
light of reason and mercy. His hottest indignation js 
reserved for the bullying lawyer. Dickens attacked 
this fiend with a club, Forain goes for him with a 
sword. The way in which he elicits our sympathy 
for the helpless prisoner and the trembling witness is 
one of his subtlest achievements. 

Mr. Arthur Symons has a great reputation as 1 
critic. He is an enthusiastic admirer of Forain. He 
claims him as a decadent on the assumption that he 
enjoys the vices that he attacks. I will quote the 
opening sentences of one of his eulogies. 

*“** In more ways than one do men sacrifice to the 
rebellious angels,’ says Saint Augustine; and 
Beardsley’s sacrifice, together with that of all great 
decadent art, the art of Rops, or the art of Baudelaire, 
is really a sacrifice to the eternal beauty, and only 
seemingly to the Powers of Evil. And in such great 
artists one must see in their verse and painting and 
drawing, not only purity of line and of design, of 
colour and substance, but the soul that sins, sorrow- 
fully, without reluctance, inevitably. Beauty we must 
have: sin transformed or transfigured by beauty; 
abstract and occult spiritual corruption... .” Further 
on he says, “ It is certainly strange that Forain, in the 
midst of his usual work, should have devoted himself 
to doing etchings on religious subjects.”’* 

Mr. Symons probably thinks, with Oscar Wilde, 
that criticism should be only a means of self ex- 
pression. Certainly this example shows nothing of 
the ideals of Forain, but only those of Mr. Symons. 
Is it not hard that a Catholic artist should be written 
about in such terms? 

PHILIP HAGREEN. 

* Forain, by Arthur Symons ; published in 70-day, January, 1919. 
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THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE 


HROUGHOUT the month of July, and until 

. August 8th, the Bishops in communion with the 
Sees of Canterbury and York will sit in conference at 
Lambeth. The War which has given the English- 
speaking peoples, for good or evil, a paramount 
influence in international politics will therefore add 
a more than transient spiritual weight to a con- 
ference of Bishops discussing world problems in the 
English tongue. 

Even without the gravity which comes to it from 
the world’s greatest war this Lambeth Conference 
has a significance almost unique. It is no mere local 
council. Its Bishops are from all parts of the world. 
His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury in asking Dr. 
F.B. Meyer, the President of the Free Church Council, 
for the prayers and sympathy of the Free Churches, 
could say : 


“The Lambeth Conference will, so far as we can 
at present tell, include 107 Bishops from the 
Dioceses in the Dominions, and the Mission Field, 
72 Bishops from the United States of America and 
som 100 Bishops whose work lies in the British 
sles.” 


Thus the Council of English-speaking Bishops who 
will foregather amidst the historic memories of 
Lambeth will number about three hundred. 

It would be idle and perhaps sinful to ignore this 
unique event. Indeed we can ask, when since primitive 
times has there been held such a provincial council 
speaking a modern language. Only some three hundred 
Bishops assembled in Ecumenical Council at Nicea 
to define the ouoovaros ; only some two hundred Bishops 
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assembled in Ecumenical Council at Ephesus to define 
the Gcordxos. 

Moreover, although these Bishops of the Lambeth 
Conference are to some extent of the same race, yet 
in this they are not unlike the Fathers of the first four 
Ecumenical Councils. But if, on the one hand, they 
are racially a little more of one kindred than these 
Fathers of the first four Ecumenical Council, on the 
other hand they come from dioceses comparable in 
ecumenical extent only with the Vatican Council, 
which for the first time. in the history of the Catholic 
Church, drew its members from all. the quarters of 


the earth. In numbers and in ecclesiastical influence, 
therefore, the Lambeth Conference of 1920 will be 
equalled by few if any of the non-ecumenical councils, 
either in the Eastern or the Western Church. 

This phenomenon is all the more impressive because 
it is less than a century ago since the Ecclesia Anglicana 


seemed dead or dying, even to the eyes of its own 
children. With the passing of the Reform Bill of 1830, 
and the Disestablishment of the Church of Ireland in 
1833, such acute minds as Hurrell Froude, Keble 
and Newman, thought that the Church of England 
was doomed to death. It was almost in a forlorn hope 
of raising their Mother from death to life that these 
men in an Oxford common-room began a movement 
worthy of the Home of lost causes. 

The cause of the English Church seemed to some 
still more hopeless when Newman, whowas the philoso- 

her of the Tractarian movement, !<ft the Church of 

is baptism, as a seaman leaves a foundering ship. 
Until Newman’s genius and subtlety had written 
the Via Media the Church of England had lacked a 
philosophy of life ; yet the thinker who had begotten 
this philosophy came to look upon it not as vital 
thinking but as paper logic, doomed to sterility and 
death. He was, therefore, speaking not only his own 
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thoughts but the thoughts of many of his brethen of 
the English Church, when in his last Anglican sermon, 
at Littlemore, he thus apostrophised their common 
mother: “‘O my mother, whence is this unto thee, 
that thou hast good pon 3 poured out upon thee and 
canst not keep ion, and barest children, yet darest not 
own them? Why hast thou not the skill to use their 
services nor the heart to rejoice in their love? How 
is it that whatever is generous in purpose and tender 
or deep in devotion thy flower and thy promise falls 
from thy bosom and finds no place within thine 
arms? Who hath put this note upon thee, to have 
a miscarrying womb and, dry breasts... . And what 
wilt thou do in the end thereof ? ” 

Nine years later when he preached at the First 
Provincial Synod of Westminster, the group of 
prelates gathered together in the little College Chapel 
at Oscott were touched to enthusiasm by this fugitive 
from the other camp who spoke to them of a Second 
Spring. He had the dramatic instinct to see what he 
had the artistic power to express in words of almost 
magic eloquence. “And so that high company 
moves on into the holy place, and there with august 
rite and awful sacrifice, inaugurates the great act 
which brought it hither. What is that act? It is the 
first Synod of a new Hierarchy. It is the resurrection 
of the Church ” (The Second Spring). 

The course of events has, for the moment, somewhat 
dramatically belied both these dramatic forecasts. 
Contrary to the expectations of even the wise, the 
Church of England has not met an early death. Indeed 
it may even be said to have risen from death to life. 
Largely through the influence of the’ genius and seer 
who prophesied its dissolution it has gone on to a 
fuller life than it has had since the struggles of the 
sixteenth century. Not even the men who did not 
follow Newman Romewards in 1845, would have 
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prophesied that in less than four score years some 
three hundred Bishops in full communion with 
Canterbury and York would meet at Lambeth to 
discuss the spiritual destinies of the two great States 
who now control not only London and Washington, 
but Alexandria, Jerusalem, Constantinople ! 

Indeed the very words which Newman used in 
Oscott College Chapel to hearten the First Provincial 
Synod of Westminster may well find an application 
in the present state of those in communion with the 
Sees of Canterbury and York: “ It is the resurrection 
of the Church.” 

This resurrection has sprung from such resolve, 
has encountered such opposition, has been fraught with 
such surprises, and we may truly say, has been crowned 
with we success that it is one of the chief phenomena 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. That a 
movement beginning in the common-room of one of 
the lesser Oxford Colleges should have taken less than 
a century to become almost a world-wide force is a 
spiritual fact of first importance even to those who are 
not glad of the fact. Its importance to us, Roman 
Catholics, is not merely that it has given us two 
Cardinals, many Bishops, thousands of converts, and 
a spiritual impulse which can be found even in the 
vestments the priest wears at the altar, and the hymns 
our people sing in their homes. The things it has 
done within our fold though so great, and indeed 
unique, are almost unimportant when compared with 
the things it has done at home in its own fold. In 
towns like X———, where Nonconformity was supreme, 
the High Church (or as it now calls itself, the Catholic) 
party have, by years of hard work, succeeded in captur- 
ing the first position amongst the citizens. Nor is tt 
true to think that this position of influence is found 
merely amongst the well-to-do. The Church of 
England has bred and reared hundreds of Dollings, 
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The Lambeth Conference 


men who have lived amongst the poor as poor men 
themselves. Again, their restoration of liturgical 
worship has examples even for us within the fold of 
St. Peter. Their churches are often models of litur- 
gical exactness. To the present writer the history of 
their Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament is 
characteristic and challenging. Long before the 
Codex Juris Canonict (Can. 711.§) ordered local 
Ordinaries to erect the Confraternity of the Blessed 
Sacrament in every parish, the Catholic party within 
the Church of England had established their Con- 
fraternity throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. Indeed even now, three years after the publica- 
tion of the Codex Furis Canonici, the Confraternities 
established by our separated brethren far outstrip 
ours in number and organization. In hundreds of 
churches these Confraternities meet at least once a 
month to say as their office the Matins, Lauds and 
Vespers for the feast of Corpus Christi ! 

It may, therefore, be said that since the day when 
J.H. Newman, in parting with his friends at Littlemore, 
forecast the approaching death of the Church of 
England, death has been at least delayed. Indeed 
all or almost all the official steps taken since that day 
have been towards that full catholic life which we, 
in the fold of St. Peter, have as our birth-right. This 
has been said by the Rev. Spencer Jones in his book The 
Counter-Reformation : “‘ So it has come to pass that 
the movement has realized for itself a constitutional 
course, beginning where all wholesome movements for 
reform should begin with the witness of individuals 
among the inferior clergy who had to suffer persecution, 
and in many instances imprisonment for the truth’s 
sake, and finding its way gradually to a seat of authority 
and centre. And thus, unlike the heretical teaching 
under Elizabeth and Edward VI, the Catholic doctrine, 
which may have to be tolerated for a time before it 
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can triumph, has won its way so far in spite of force 
and not by means of it ” (p. 114). 

Over and against this resurrection of the Church of 
England from the dead, we have to set the undeniable 
life, if not growth of the Catholic body in communion 
with the See of Rome. This life we would be the last 
to deny; and this growth we are willing and even 
anxious to believe. But are the facts on the side of 
this belief ? We are not sure that they are. 

Certainly, if we take a general view of the present 
position of Catholics in England and Wales, we find 
that in a population of 36,203,253 (A.D. 191 1), there 
are 1,898,843 (A.D. 1920) Catholics. Catholics are 
therefore one in every twenty of the population. 
“— to take a concrete example suggested by 
“The Second Spring,” in the great city which now 
contains the Chapel of the First Provincial Synod of 
Westminster, the estimated Catholic population is 
less than 35,000 out of a population of a million; 
or one in every twenty-eight of the citizens of Birming- 
ham. Yet it would be difficult to find a centre of 
Catholicity more effectively organized than Birming-° 
ham. It Be been led by most efficient and apostolic 
Bishops. John Henry Cardinal Newman lived and 
worked in it for years. It boasts of a Diocesan Semin- 
ary, perhaps the most historic in England. It has had 
a band of diocesan clergy second to none. Yet it 
would be impossible to say whether its growth has 
been greater than that section of the Church of England 
which calls itself Catholic. 

All these facts we must face as facts if we are to base 
conclusions and policy on the rock of truth. Moreover, 
they give to the Lambeth Conference an importance 
which is not to be dismissed by mere controversial 
acerbities. " 

But our readers may ask, ‘‘ What is the significance 
of these facts ? Are they signs of victory or of defeat? 
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The Lambeth Conference 


Are they towards hope or despair ?”’ We know not. 
God knows. 

Let us set down the grounds of hope : 

1. It is evident that the forward movement amongst 
those in communion with the Sees of Canterbury and 
York is a Romeward Movement. Or if that word Rome 
is still too pungent to be borne, the movement is to- 
wards regaining, under a sense of continuity, all those 
truths, all that sacramental life, all that ecclesiastical 
communion and fellowship with Christian churches, 
which in the words of Rev. Spencer Jones, were torn 
from the Church of England “ by an organized 
conspiracy of fraud and force ” (ibid., p. 17). 

2. This movement has left its marks even in the 
official statements of the Lambeth Conferences. 
There have been spoken on both sides of our separation 
only too many words which it is well to forget ; and 
only too few which it is well to remember. Even if 
previous Lambeth Conferences have not always said the 
word which heals, the last Lambeth Conference (1908) 
has said a word which at least cannot rankle. In the 
Report presented to the full Conference by the Com- 
mittee on Reunion and Intercommunion these wise 
words found a place: ‘“‘ They (the Committee) ~ 
desire to place upon record their conviction that no 
projects of union can ever be regarded as satisfactory 
which deliberately leave out the Churches of the Latin 
Communion ” (The Five Lambeth Conferences, com- 
piled under the direction of the Most Rev. Randall 
T. Davidson, D.D., Archbishop of Canterbury, 
S.P.C.K., p. 426). This pronouncement is in the 
spirit of the wise words written by Prof. E. A. Freeman 
(Ency. Britt., Vol. VIII, p. 278). ‘‘ The Church 
of England is the daughter of the Church of Rome. 
is so perhaps more than any other Church in 

urope.” 

But the Lambeth Conference of 1908 had to look 
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beyond the mere events of the previous twelve years in 
order to forget the Bull Apostolice Cure under the 
hunger and thirst for Reunion. Such generosity of 
forgetfulness does not make for despair. 

3. If this last Lambeth Conference was generous 
in its admissions towards its Mother Church, it has 
been met by admissions no less generous. 

When events made it necessary to set an organized 
Hierarchy over the Roman Catholics of this country, 
the Church of Rome with singular delicacy, did not set 
its Bishops and Archbishops in the historic sees of 
Canterbury, York and the rest. The significance of 
this delicacy of the successors of St. Gregory cannot 
at once fully be seen. But if ever a day of reconciliation 
comes about, this act of the Popes in leaving unchal- 
lenged the Sees first created by St. Gregory the Great, 
may allow us to see a Cardinal Archbishop of Canter- 
bury singing High Mass in Westminster Cathedral. 

4. The Ecclesia Anglicana may well expect that 
its desires for reunion will be met by Rome’s traditional 
breadth of toleration. Of this toleration we have a 
new proof in the Codex Furis Canonici. 'Though this 
body of laws has been the elaboration of centuries 
and is of more importance than Magna Charta, yet 
its opening canon is, “ Licet in Codice juris canonici 
Ecclesize quoque Orientalis disciplina saepe referatur, 
ipse tamen unam respicit Latinam Ecclesiam, neque 

rientalem obligat ” (although in the Code of Canon 
Law the discipline of the Eastern Church is often 
mentioned, yet it regards only the Latin Church, and 
does not oblige the Eastern Church). Now this 
Eastern Church, which is of such concern to Rome 
that it exempts it from the normal legislation, hardly 
numbers one hundred Bishops, whose Sees are 
amongst nations of little international importance. 
On the other hand the Bishops in communion with 
Canterbury and York number over three hundred ; 
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The Lambeth Conference 


and belong for the moment to the two most powerful 
nations left by the War. 

5. Again, it is often felt that the supremacy of the 
See of Rome has dwarfed the authority of Bishops. 
But it is the See of Rome, at Trent and Vatican and in 
the Codex which officially exalts Bishops by calling 
them successors of the Apostles. Pope Leo XIII, in 
the Encyclical Satis Cognitum, officially denies that 
these successors of the Apostles are merely vicars of 
the Roman Pontiff. In doctrine no other Church has 
so exalted the Bishops; and in fact, the Bishops in 
communion with the Apostolic See, are given more 
honour and authority than any other Bishops in the 
world. 

6. As the Churches in communion with Rome, and 
those in communion with Canterbury and York are 
being slowly emancipated from secular and royal 
pressure, they begin to feel that the separation between 
them has not been mainly of their own making. 
The issues, at least in this country, have been obscured 
by our forefathers politically identifying the Crown 
rights of Christ with the royal pretension of a dynasty. 
The faith of England has been largely lost in a dynastic 
quarrel between the House of ‘Tudors and the House 
of Stuart. The recognition of this fact may be the 
first step towards its undoing. 

7. Much of the spirit that animates the successors 
of St. Peter is to be found in the noble words uttered 
by the Right Rev. W. R. Brownlow, D.D., Bishop of 
Clifton (1896). ‘‘ Of one thing our Anglican friends 
may be assured. No jealousy or selfish feeling of 
personal dignity on the part of the Catholic Hierarchy 
will ever stand in the way of Reunion. Speaking for 
myself, I can say from my heart that I should be too 
thankful to petition the Holy Father for permission to 
resign my See, to take down my canopy and throne 
from the Pro-Cathedral and to lay my episcopal crozier 
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at the feet of a Catholic Bishop of Bristol” (Th 
Reunion of England with Rome, 2nd Edition). 

We may be asked, “‘ What will be the outcome of 
the present relation between the Mother-See of Rome 
and her beloved child Canterbury?” Again we say, 
a little sadly, “‘ We do not know.” No quarrels are 
more enduring or more deadly than those between 
next-of-kin. The issues between mother and child 
depends wholly upon human wills. But when human 
wills are set resolutely upon God’s truth and God's 
Will it is hard to find therein any other signs than those 
that look towards hope. 

VinceNT McNass, O.P. 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 


THE BEAST’S SOLILOQUY 


F one should ask what is the greatest beauty 
Among the store I of my lady boast, 
I should not name those which all eyes can see, 
But one unseen of all, and by her most 
Utterly unsuspected. It is sweet 
To hear the praise my friends give to her graces ; 
Sweeter to see her vain of her discreet, 
Importunate, petulant and alluring laces ; 
But most to mark the sovereign charm of charms 
In ostentatious hiding ’mong them all, 
As the hid Point of Rest in art disarms 
The eye which has all other points at call. 
Then, Lord, I will rejoice and not despair 
Because I guess not where Thou find’st me fair. 


OsBERT BURDETT. 
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THE MEANING OF DIVIDENDS 


aw dividends drawn yearly or half-yearly pro- 
vide incomes for a very considerable number 
of people, and many by this provision are relieved 
from the necessity of earning a livelihood. Sometimes 
these dividends provide incomes for people quite in- 
capable of earning a living for themselves. In other 
cases they supplement the incomes of hard-working 
professional men and women. 

The incomes from dividends, when sufficiently 
large, are an assurance to their possessors that the 
material needs of this life shall be satisfied: that is, 
that money will be duly forthcoming to pay for 
necessary food, clothes, and house-room. It may 


even happen that the income from dividends alone 
will provide not only the bare necessities of life, but 
allow us to gratify the desire for pleasant comforts 
and joyful luxuries, without working. 
Small wonder is it then that so great an attention 
is paid to this matter of dividends. 
he list of newspapers, both — and weekly, en- 
e 


tirely devoted to finance is long, while every important 
paper, no matter its politics, contains its city article 
explaining the fluctuations of the money market, and 
ss a solution to the problem: How to com- 
ine a high rate of interest with a safe investment. 
(The poor have their own problems and money diffi- 
culties ; they are at least exempt from the financial 
problems that beset peculiarly the rich—the problems 
of prudent yet highly remunerative investment of 
money.) As for the advertisements of new companies, 
or new issues of capital for old companies, they con- 
front us constantly in the Press and promise glittering 
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rewards in this world. Incidentally these advertise- 
ments are an important source of revenue to news- 
paper proprietors, who cannot afford to be too delicate 
in the rejection or acceptance of a prospectus that 
suggests more than can be fulfilled. ‘The business of 
the money market alone, the promotion of new com- 
panies, the buying and selling of shares that may or 
may not pay dividends, these things are the occupa- 
tion of intelligent people throughout the civilized 
world. Long ago in Our Mutual Friend Charles 
Dickens commented characteristically on this phe- 
nomenon of shares : 


** As is well known to the wise in their generation, 
traffic in Shares is the one thing to have to do with 
in this world. Have no antecedents, no established 
character, no cultivation, no ideas, no manners; 
have Shares. Have Shares enough to be on Boards 
of Direction in capital letters, oscillate on mysterious 
business between London and Paris, and be great. 
Where does he come from? Shares. Where is he 
going to? Shares. What are his tastes? Shares. 

as he any principles? Shares. What squeezes 
him into Parliament? Shares. Perhaps he never 
of himself achieved success in anything, never 
—— anything, never produced anything? 
Sufficient answer to all: Shares.” 


So alluring are the benefits in this greece of riches, 


so exhilarating to financiers the chase after other 
eople’s money! (True, there are well attested draw- 
acks to this exciting adventure. For no man, be he 
even a multi-millionaire, has yet established conclu- 
sively that the service of mammon is compatible with 
the service of God.) 

Nevertheless, because the desire to make money, 4 
the phrase goes, becomes so readily such an absorbing 
business, repeatedly destructive of goodwill, justice, 
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The Meaning of Dividends 


and friendly relations, so that St. Paul could speak of 
it as a “ root of all evil,” a quite definite repugnance 
to professional money-lending has continuously existed 
within and without, but in especial within, the 
Catholic Church. 

And all dividends are simply a revenue from 
money-lending. 

Instead of setting up a pawnbroker’s shop, or open- 
ing a money-lender’s office, and making loans to 
private persons, the investor lends money to banking 
or trading companies, to the Government of a country 
or to a municipal corporation, and receives interest on 
the loan, just as the pawnbroker and professional 
money-lender receive interest on the loans they grant. 
Money-lending does not cease to be money-lending 
because it is called an investment ; and interest and 
usury remain interest and usury until the end of time, 
however much we speak of them as dividends. 

Yet so strongly are we affected by names that many 
who would be shocked at the notion of becoming 
pawnbrokers or professional money-lenders scan 
eagerly the financial columns of the Press, rejoice 
openly when their dividends are increased, and are 
not in the least ashamed that their incomes are pro- 
vided by interest on loans. 

And what reason is there for shame, unless pawn- 
broking and money-lending are regarded as shameful 
trades ? 

If an instinctive shrinking from professional money- 
lending and pawnbroking is found amongst Catholics 
to-day, as it certainly was so found in the Middle Ages, 
it is because we feel that to live prosperously by lending 
money to impecunious neighbours is a thing altogether 
repugnant to the spirit and teaching of Christianity. 
We re be fully aware that both pawnbroker and 
money-lender frequently help their customers out of 
temporary difficulties, and supply a necessary want 
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in our civilization. The fact we cannot forget is that 
in both trades riches are commonly amassed out of 
the weakness and poverty of the borrower. 

Now with the income derived from dividends we 
have no uncomfortable sensation that the interest on 
our loans comes from the poor. We have furtive inter- 
views neither with needy and distressed persons, 
pledging their household treasures for food and drink, 
nor with young men prepared to sign away at great 
cost their future prospects to escape from present 
trouble. Our lawyer or our stockbroker arranges our 
investments, i.e. our loans for us, and is responsible 
for the dividends, i.e. the interest, being duly paid to 
our banking account. There is nothing to harrow the 
feelings of the most sensitive mind in such proceedings. 

And yet, after all, there is still the question to be 
answered—Where do these dividends of ours come 
from ? 

It is certain that our lawyer and stockbroker, how- 
ever well disposed towards us, do not provide them 
from their own resources. It is equally certain that it 
is not out of pure affection or admiration that we are 
presented periodically with these pieces of papers, 
whereby we are able to obtain corn and wine, raiment 
and lodging, and to pay our dues. 

Who, then, does pay the interest on our loans ? 

If our investments are Government bonds, the 
Government pays our dividends from the taxes it 
collects from the whole community. We lend to the 
whole community, including the millionaire, the 
struggling middle-class family, and the casual labourer, 
and all who buy half a pound of tea or half an ounce 
of tobacco, all with incomes over £3 a week, are 
taxed to pay the interest on our loans. (Of course the 
payment of this interest is only one of the many items 
of national expenditure for which we are all taxed.) 

Similarly, if we have invested in some municipal or 
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The Meaning of Dividends 


county council stock then the interest is paid to us 
from the money raised by rates in the particular area, 
and all ratepayers are our debtors. 

In the case of dividends from loans to foreign 
Governments and municipalities the Governments 
concerned raise the money for the interest on our loans 
by taxation, and no matter how poverty-stricken the 
population, the tax must be paid. Were all the con- 
ditions that accompany the finding of the money for 
dividends in certain far-off places fully known to the 
investor his discomfort. would probably be as acute 
as though he had spent a Monday morning in Wal- 
worth behind the pawnbroker’s counter. 

There remain the numerous investments in oil, 
coal, iron and steel, shipping, inland transport, 
breweries, tea-shops, general supply stores, and other 
human activities. (Every day the private trading firm 
is being turned into a limited liability company, and 
the limited liability company is amalgamating with 
other companies to form a trust for the absorption of 
lesser companies, so that very rapidly all the natural 
wealth and the great industries that supply the needs 
and comforts of mankind are passing into the posses- 
sion and control of quite small groups of persons.) 
The dividends are provided in all these cases by a tax 
on the producer and consumer levied by the company 
to whom the money has been lent. Take, for instance, 
the high dividends paid by the big tea-shop companies 
in London and elsewhere. Waitresses, customers 
taking their meals therein, coolies labouring on tea 
plantations, seamen who man the vessels that carry 
the tea, dockers unloading at the ports, drivers and 
porters of the goods traffic, packers and unpackers, all 
these are but a few of the host from whom come the 
dividends. For shipwrights, engineers, and general 
labourers construct the ships and railways, glass- 
makers, house-decorators and the workers in the pot- 
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tery trade build and render habitable the tea-shops. 
Bakers, cooks, dairymen and all connected with agri- 
culture must also be included. We cannot end the list 
of this vast collection of people, of all trades and of so 
many nationalities upon whom the business of a single 
tea-shop depends. And the list is not confined to 
manual workers only. The judgment, foresight and 
experience of the caterer, the wise direction of fore- 
men and forewomen, the skill and training of architect 
and designer are also engaged. 

The investor lends his money to the company, which 
in turn hands over a certain proportion to every one 
in its employment, and by a deduction from the 
result of the joint labour so employed the dividend is 
obtained. The vastness and the complications need 
not obscure the plain facts. Instead of lending to one 
—_ who will repay with interest from the fruit of 

is toil, in all these companies we lend to an exceedingl 
large and varied number of persons who repay us wit 
interest from the sum total of their united labour. 

By a strange irony we talk of people as “ indepen- 
dent ” when their incomes from dividends annually 
suffice for their requirements and need does not 
compel them to work for a living. In reality they are 
entirely dependent on the labour of others for the living 
and leisure they enjoy, and would be lost as far as this 
world is concerned if deprived of their dividends. 

Of course the question is asked : Should Christians 
take interest at all for lending money ? 

Certainly before the Reformation the notion that 
Christians could live by money-lending was quite in- 
comprehensible to Catholics generally. The Jews 
were the money-lenders, and so bitterly was the trade 
resented that the Parliaments of Edward I, when all 
England was Catholic, not only passed Acts forbidding 
the Jews to hold mortgages on land and to practise 
usury—ordering them to live by honest commerce 
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The Meaning of Dividends 


instead—but finally banished all Jews from the realm, 
rmission to return coming more than three hundred 
years later from Oliver Cromwell. 

Protestantism and the increase of foreign trade in 
the years of Elizabeth changed the outlook on the jus- 
tice of living by interest, and with other times came 
other manners. To Calvin has been assigned the dis- 
covery that usurers might go to heaven—and babies 
to hell. 

Catholic opinion in the Middle Ages tolerated serf- 
dom and slave-hoiding, but not living by interest or 
dividends. Catholic opinion to-day tolerates living by 
interest or dividends, but not slave-holding or serfdom. 

On faith and morals the infallible authority of the 
Catholic Church speaks with infallible utterance 
throughout the ages. On economics and politics, 
which change with the changing customs of mankind 
and vary with climate and race, Catholic opinion 
makes no claim to pass infallible judgments; as the 
Catholic Church has seen empires, monarchies, re- 
publics, slaveries and serfdoms pass, it may see the 
os of interest and dividends. For the justice of 
iving by interest or dividends is as vital an issue to-day 
as slave-holding in British colonies was a hundred 
years ago. 

And millions, adding daily to their numbers, 
throughout the world think a social system that permits 
people to live by money-lending entirely wrong, as 
Catholics thought it wrong in the Middle Ages. 
These millions, too, these ever-increasing millions, 
are as determined to abolish the privilege of living on 
interest without working for a living as our fore- 
fathers were to abolish the privilege of living by slave- 
holding in the West Indies. For dividends they would 
substitute the lending freely to one another without 
making any charge, or demanding any interest: the 
lending not only of money but of the great possessions 
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of brain and genius, the treasure- of the heart, the 
resources of the mind. 

Shall we fight to the bitter end for our dividends, 
for the right to live on the interest of our loans, as 
the slave-holders in the Southern States of America 
fought for the right to hold their slaves ? Or shall we 
in all goodwill seek to understand the social changes 
demanded in our time ? 

Are our dividends a stumbling block to under- 
standing ? Can we not recognize that now it is given 
to us to take some part in helping to transform a 
society, rent by the bitter anti-social strife of capital 
and labour, disfigured by the hateful antagonisms of 
rich and poor, into a co-operative commonwealth 
where each shall readily aid his neighbour without 
thought of gain, and where reward shall be not in 
mastery but in service ? 

JosEPH CLAYTON. 


yA 
Ww 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 
THE COLLECTED POEMS OF ALICE MEYNELL. 


[With Mr. Page’s leave I have submitted his letter to Mr. 
Osbert Burdett in order that both criticism and reply may 
appear in the same number.—EDITOR.] 


May 18, 1920. 
SIR, 

During this last year I have read with delight and 
almost entire agreement two articles by Mr. Osbert Burdett 
in The New Statesman and the Dublin Review on Coventry 
Patmore. It was therefore with amazement that I read his 
article on ‘‘ The Poetry of Alice Meynell” in your May 
number, for there I find him attributing to Coventry 
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Patmore, inaccurately, what seems to me a frightful 
blasphemy. And the whole article itself seems to me 
nothing less than perverse. 

2 And first as to Patmore. He ascribes to him the opinion 
that one of the “ pleasures” of Heaven will be that of 
“beholding thoroughly bad people get their deserts” in 
Hell. Patmore does not say that, and I do not think it is 
a legitimate extension of his meaning, i.e. an inevitable 
corollary of what he does say. Writing on “‘ Cheerfulness in 
Life and Art” Patmore says that it is a vulgar error to attri- 
bute melancholy to Dante: ‘‘ The Inferno is pervaded by the 
vigorous joy of the poet at beholding thoroughly bad people 
getting their deserts.” I will not conceal the fact that, in 
the poem Mr. Burdett alludes to, Mrs. Meynell expressly 
disclams this “ vigorous joy,”. in this life: my present 
point is that Patmore does not speak of it as one of the 
“pleasures ” of Heaven. And since Mr. Burdett makes so 
much of Mrs. Meynell’s use of one word (“ Renouncement ” 
instead of “‘ Renunciation ’’) may I ask him to consider his 
own word “ pleasure,” as used of Heaven? It seems to 
me as earthly and as unheavenly a word as could be, and a 
very grave misquotation from Patmore, who said: ‘‘ Hate 
pleasure, if only because this is the only means of obtaining 
it. Reject the foul smoke, and it will be forced back upon 
you as pure flame,” and again, “‘ Delight is pleasanter than 
pleasure ; peace more delightful than delight. ‘ Seek peace 
and ensue it.’ ”’ 

And now as to Mrs. Meynell. I cannot understand how 
Mr. Burdett should find her chief characteristic to be 
melancholy or morbid sensibility, however tender, wistful, 
or exquisite. (I think Mrs. Meynell is always exquisite : 
she is exquisitely right ; and this rightness has been shown 
in her rebukes both of false pathos and of insensibility.) 

But how is it that Mr. Burdett has missed that constant 
note of grave rapture in her poetry—which is only not gaiety 
—if it is not sometimes gaiety—because it is so rapt? Mrs. 
Meynell loves to lose herself in a mystery, to pursue her 
reason to an O altitudo/ and the very typography of her 
poems—the exclamatory Oh’s, and the notes of exclama- 
tion—would guide Mr. Burdett to the lines that refute him. 
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To shorten a long letter, let it stand as symbolical of Mr, 
Burdett’s injustice and of the refutation that awaits him, 
that he cites it as an instance of Mrs. Meynell’s morbidity 
that she should find her shroud in the living flocks, her bier 
in-the growing tree, while he omits to mention that in at 
least two poems she also finds growing in the cornfields 
and the vineyards the Bread and the Wine of the Eucharist, 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
FREDERICK PAGE, 


SIR, 

These careful criticisms impel me to turn the other 
cheek. Let us take that concerning Patmore first, that con- 
cerning Mrs. Meynell afterwards : 

1. In regard to my attribution to Patmore of an inclusion 
“among the pleasures of Heaven (of) the spectacle of 
thoroughly bad people receiving their deserts,’ the word 
“pleasure” I must admit to have been inaccurate. | 
should have used Patmore’s more emphatic word: “ joy”. 
That Patmore used the word joy in this connection is proved 
from the passage which Mr. Page, very happily, quotes. 
That Patmore correctly applied the term to Dante I am 
certain, for reasons too long to be given here. That, if Pat- 
more felt this joy in his lifetime he expected to share it in 
eternity is obvious, because Eternity is not an extension of 
Time but an aspect of the soul in respect of it. Eternal 
life is either a present possession* or it is nothing. The 
poet is he to whom it is a present possession, the joy whereof 
he has the power to convey to others in words. Let me 
remind Mr. Page of the passage in The Angel wherein 
Patmore (it is not his strong phrase but his idea which cor- 
cerns us) affirms that people 


shall feel like fools to find 
(Too late inform’d) that angels’ mirth 
Is one in cause, and mode, and kind 
With that which they profaned on earth. 
Book I, Canto VII, Prelude 2. 


* Cf. Charles Gardner’s Vision and Vesture, William Blake in Modem 
Thought (1916), p. 117. 
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Mirth (the word originally meant “ religious joy”’) is pro- 
faned less by unseasonableness than by a Puritanical 
refusal to delight in it: that is why Pharisees are always the 
favourite butts of Comedy; and who is not liable to be a 
Pharisee in the unguarded moments of his life ? 

All the joys of the great poet are eternal, because only 
that which partakes of eternity contains joy. The evidence 
that Patmore felt this particular “‘ vigorous joy ” is of the 
class which Newman, I think, called ‘‘ cumulative,”’ and 
Patmore himself “ infinitely corroborative.” Every story 
of Patmore related by Mr. Basil Champneys, by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, by anyone who knew him and has told, especially in 
the ease of private talk, their general sense of the habit and 
temper of his mind goes to prove it. Such a story as that 
of his reply to the lady who asked him to sympathize with 
a dog’s defence league is typical. His joys were all 
“vigorous ’’; and there is not, I think, anything tepid 
about this one. ‘The evidence that he felt it is there; it 
is intertissued with his thought and helps to invigorate 
his style: but it is not everyone who has ears attuned to 
hear it. Why this joy, which, I think, is traditional (The 
Editor of BLACKFRIARS or Fr. Joseph Rickaby will certainly 
know), should shock us modern people was once a mystery 
tome, until Patmore, in whom I recognized it as a matter 
ot course, explained the fashion of our revulsion. It shocked 
the late Mr. Bertram Dobell to a pathetic degree when he 
found it in Thomas Traherne. Mr. Page will recall the prose 
passage in Patmore, the effect of which, in a criticism of 
humanitarianism, is that ‘‘ a softening of the brain ” is now 
miscalled a softening of the heart. 

2. In regard to the criticism of Mrs. Meynell’s Collected 
Poems (for whose work, by the way, I have too much respect 
towish to make it an occasion even of abstract controversy), 
if I have seemed to belittle the substance, I should be sorry 
even on abstract grounds. For, it must be admitted, the 
profession of letters loses at present in the eyes of other 
professions from a want of mutual respect among its mem- ~ 
bers, the tendency of whose criticism seems to be to decry 
each other’s supposed or real weaknesses when we should, 
frst, insist upon our fellow-writers’ good points. I hope, 
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but I cannot be sure, that I have not fallen into that which 
Sir Thomas Browne would have called a pseudodoxicon 
epidemicon, or, in our less scholarly phrase, a vulgar error. 

Mr. Page’s references to Mrs. Meynell’s “ grave rapture” 
I embrace with gratitude ; but his word “‘ morbidity,” does 
not occur in what I wrote. He will agree, probably, that 
I could not quote her entire works, much as I should have 
preferred to have done so had space permitted. As things 
are, a critic has to compromise ; and the compromise takes 
the form of quoting not necessarily the least good, nor the 
best, but the most characteristic, utterances. Those which 
I quoted seemed to me the most characteristic: to strike 
the key-note. It is always the business of a criticism to 
isolate this, not to the exclusion of other notes, but to the 
emphasis of this one. But, with the wish to forestall 
the misconception into which Mr. Page seems to have fallen, 
my longest quotation was from the most exuberant of the 
poems, Christ in the Universe, and this quotation was placed, 
to secure its due emphasis, as the parting word of the whole 
essay. With the view I held, what more could I have done? 
Of course, my criticism may have been mistaken. It is nota 
critic’s obligation to be right ; his obligation is to back his 
sincere opinion by the most convincing reasons which he 
can find. And only so far as a critic is sincere, is he, even 
primarily, qualified for the task of criticism. Only by this 
primary qualification, can his criticism hope to stand fora 
single day. In any case the verdict is given by Time, not 
by timeservers, however well-intentioned ; for Time alone 
can impanel the Jury of their Peers, which is the only 
competent tribunal for Poets or other delinquents. Mean- 
time, the more interpretations the better. 

In conclusion, therefore, if I, Sir, were Editor of BLAck- 
FRIARS, I would invite Mr. Page to contribute essays upon 
the same two Poets, for that invitation, I hope, would be 
felt to carry with it a renewed assurance of the regard both 
of your readers and contributors for the Poetry of Mrs. 
Meynell. OsBERT BURDETT. 
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REVIEWS 


THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF THE PEACE. By J. M. 
Keynes. (Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London.) 


I have been asked to write a few words upon Mr. Keynes’s 
book The Economic Consequences of the Peace. 

Some months ago I discovered that those influenced by 
international financiers were talking of a marvellous book 
that was coming out, of how it would upset all the horrible 
consequences of the war, do good to the poor Germans, 
confound the wicked French, and all the rest of it. For 
international finance was mortgaged to Prussia up to 1914 
and is in dread of seeing its interest paid away in reparation 
for the misdeeds of the Germans. It is like a moneylender 
who hears that his victim has been cast in damages and 
hastens to establish a prior claim. 

In due time the book came out and was immediately 
spread broadcast by the most intensive piece of financial 
propaganda I can remember—which is saying a good deal. 
It was boomed just as all these international financial things 
are boomed, just as the Chartered Company shares or 
Marconi shares were boomed. To a man feeling as I feel 
about the evil influence of international finance, this was 
something of a challenge, and I read the book when it came 
out with the object of writing something in refutation of it. 
But I found that there was nothing to refute. 

It is well written. It has amusing jokes about the poli- 
ticians—for parliamentary politicians are comic objects, 
and Mr. Keynes made full use of his opportunity in that 
respect. But the only serious thing in the book, the eco- 
nomic argument, is rubbish. The figures are what you 
can get in any book of reference. There is no special 
knowledge of Continental conditions, and the argument is 
contemptible. Briefly it amounts to this :— 

Great Britain is to keep all she got out of the Germans, to 
enjoy the destruction of their fleet, the reparation of her 
merchant shipping and to keep the former German colonies. 
But her allies, especially France, are not to have a similar 
satisfaction, the reason being that the poor Germans cannot 
pay. They can pay us, but oddly enough they cannot pay 
anybody else. 
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The economic argument by which this odd contention 
is supported is hardly worth rebutting. One has only to 
state it to see the error of it. And I confess to my astonish- 
ment that work of such a calibre should be put out at such 
a moment. 

Briefly, the author maintains that the Germans cannot 
pay more than a very small proportion of the damages due 
from them, because the individual German cannot produce 
more than sixty pounds worth of surplus wealth in the course 
of many years. And this amazing conclusion Mr. Keynes 
arrives at by pointing to the surplus product of the German 
exports before the war ! 

It is a little as though the counsel for a debtor in a county 
court were to plead his client’s inability to pay, because he 
had to keep up a house and grounds and to visit the Riviera 
every winter, and have his box at the opera, and keep race- 
horses. In a word, it is a book that could not convince any- 
one that was not already determined that the surplus 
wealth of Germany should be filched from those to whom 
it is morally due and paid into the coffers of the international 
financiers to whom Germany before the war was mortgaged. 

It really does make one despair of the foreign policy of 
this country that in such a moment nothing better can be 
produced for the work of propaganda abroad. 

Our one great interest to-day is to reconcile the divergent 
national interests of the victorious belligerents, and there 
are many men capable of producing a book which would 
influence French, Italian, and Belgian opinion in favour of 
policies consonant with the aims of this country. Instead of 
producing such a book, which would be treated seriously 
upon the Continent and would be read with interest and 
care, that international finance which has become our main 
driving power can put forward nothing better than these 
puerilities which will certainly not convince a single French- 
man, Italian, or Belgian, who may trouble to read them. 

The production of such a book by a University authority 
reminds me of what happened when Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
dragged the red herring of Protection across his South 
African record. All England began discussing the pros 
and cons of Protection as an economic doctrine, and yet there 
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was not to be discovered in Oxford or Cambridge a single 
economist who had ever heard of the economic argument 
for Protection ! 

I do not know whether Mr. Keynes has heard that interest 
exacted on German loan of thousands of millions and paid out 
of surplus product is paid by poor Germans to rich Germans, 
or that rent is paid by poor Germans to rich Germans to the 
tune of many hundred millions a year. These are but two 
examples of surplus value now produced in Germany and 
obviously available for reparation. But if he has not, and 
does not know what the term “surplus value” is in a 
community, I can assure him that the men who write for 
the French, Italian and Belgian press are more advanced in 
economic education than he is. 

H. BELLOoc. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MystTicisM. By Edward Ingram 
Watkin. (Grant Richards. 2tis. net.) 

So much has been written on mysticism, one way and 

another, these last years and from so many different points 

of view, that ordinary folk are getting quite bewildered by 


it all. We are told by one that mysticism is only the love 
of God, which seems to empty it of any separate meaning ; 
by another that it is a spiritual instinct, in the sense of being 
non-rational, infra-rational. Well, now at last in The 
Philosophy of Mysticism by Edward Ingram Watkin we 
have elaborated for us the grounds of mysticism, in order 
that we may compose our own definitions for ourselves and 
think out securely the meaning and defence of the whole idea. 

Such a defence lies for our author in the initial distinction 
between creature and Creator, between the Limited and 
the Absolute. The creature because it is limited and re- 
lative can be considered from two points of view: (i.) 
positively from the point of view of its excellencies, and 
(ii.)negatively from the point of view of the limitation of 
those excellencies. The first are the gift of the Creator 
(“There is no Doer but He,” says Julian of Norwich) ; 
the second is the inevitable result of its necessarily relative 
condition. Now, obviously, these excellencies are the real 
nature of a created being, whereas their limitation marks 
merely the temporary stage to which that nature has so far 
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grown. Consequently we can say of any of God’s handi- 
work that its true nature is precisely that aspect in which it 
represents Him. Moreover, since created beings must be 
limited in every excellence, must stop short definitely 
here and there, we realize that each must have its own 
proper boundaries, frontiers, lines of demarkation ; and 
so we must admit them to be several, multiple. God, on 
the other hand, must for the contrary reason, because He is 
infinite and unlimited, be essentially one. Creation therefore 
is limited, multiple, containing positive elements that show 
the greatness of God, negative elements that prevent the full 
relation of that greatness: God is the supreme reality 
beyond the verge of thought, outside the subtlest and widest 
range of human ideas. The mystic then is he who realizing 
that, “‘the true function of creatures is sacramental” 
(p. 190), sees God in all the world by an act of contempla- 
tion, which so focuses the attention, so rivets it, that the 
soul is for the moment disentangled from the fatigue of 
distraction and sweeps up into a single point the whole of 
life. By an act of vision, the real act of the mystical spirit, 
the transcending Unity of God is gathered out of all the 
world and held before the soul in terms of intense beauty, 
till it lifts the will up to Itself in an absorbing act of love, 
growing and deepening throughout life: “‘ The way from 
sanctifying grace to beatific glory is one continuous road of 
increasing supernatural union between the soul and God” 
(p. 129). This growth, as against Evelyn Underhill, Mr. 
Watkin maintains to be from a less to a more positive 
understanding, since as our knowledge increases and we add 
each newly discovered excellence to our broader notion of 
God, we steadily push that notion of God farther and 
farther beyond all these excellencies put together. 

All this first half of the book is magnificent : along with 
Life Eternal and The Mystical Element of Baron von Hiigel 
and considerable portions of Pascal, Newman, Loisy and the 
Catholic Church, we have here the most original contribu- 
tion to the re-statement of Catholic faith in terms of modem 
English since the days of Newman. And all these three 
authors, it is to be noticed, are laymen. 

But after page 139, alas! the character of the book 
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changes. Some subtle influence prevading the earlier 
chapters (which almost makes us hazard the guess that 
Mr. Watkin is a profound student of St. Augustine, though 
the quotations and direct borrowings are few) seems to us 
to evaporate. Instead, we find ourselves suddenly taken 
. into the Spanish school of the Counter-Reformation. The 
whole of mysticism is laid bare, its quivering nerves, its 
arteries, muscles are all labelled and ticketed, like some poor 
living beast laid out on the dissecting table by a skilful 
scientist. Yes, it is skilful enough and scientific enough ; but 
is it mysticism ? It may be only that the earlier portion is 
so outstandingly magnificent, its thought so deep and yet 
wide-viewed, that one is spoilt for the more detafled and 

perhaps necessarily unreal guide-book part of the subject ; — 
however it may be, these later chapters by contrast are 
teasing and meticulous, blown out with quotations to prove 
the scheme of living love, a veritable “‘ Charity Organization 
Society ” of the Mystic Way, altogether too clumsy a fashion 
(we think) of dealing with such a delicate, sensitive thing. 

Yet again, in the last chapter of all, there is a sharp re- 
covery which repays us for the solid wedge of arid discussion 
that is pushed in between. The title of Chapter XIV, “‘ The 
Witness of Nature Mysticism to the teaching of Catholic 
Mysticism studied in the Mysticism of Richard Jeffries,” 
will sufficiently prove its interest and when we add that the 
treatment is eminently worthy of its subject that will show 
its simple, direct beauty. Of the last chapter two quota- 
tions will, perhaps, send the reader there first of all : “‘ Art 
must ever remain the most adequate expression of spiritual 
intuition and experience” (p. 389). . . . “I know of 
nothing nearer to this Dark Night than the passage in 
praise of night in the second act of Wagner’s Tristan und 
Isolde.” And this last quotation will, it may be, give the 
Spanish school its best reply to any attack made, as above, 
on the score of aridity. 

In all, the best book in English for anyone who wishes to 
understand the lure of mysticism and to grasp its distinct 
meaning. But it must not be merely read through. It 
requires and repays very patient thought indeed We wish 
it a very wide circulation. B. J. 
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THE Re.icious Lire. By Bede Jarrett, O.P. (London: 
The Faith Press. Price 5s. net.) 


The religious orders of the Catholic Church survive and 
flourish. Banned and expelled by political governments, 
proscribed by penal laws, they remain. Their buildings 
and lands may be confiscated (with never a word of protest 
from possessors of property ever ready to denounce’ as 
“ robbery ” all proposals that infringe the powers of land- 
lord or capitalist), and the ruins of once famous abbeys 
bear witness starkly to the rights of destruction. Many a 
country seat and desirable mansion in England still carry 
the name of a religious foundation, and lands tilled and 
cultivated under supervision of the monks of long ago are 
now the pleasure grounds of the newly-made rich. 

But the religious orders, for whom the body is more than 
meat and the life than raiment, outlast all confiscations, and 
destructions, and evolutionary changes, and the haphazards 
of time. They move steadily, yet with fluctuations, lapses, 
and renovations, across the countries of the world—a 
“White International” not strictly bound by frontiers 
of sovereign territory—and their procession passes with 
audible tread, yet here, too, with stumblings and recoveries, 
along the highways and byways of history. 

The learned Provincial of the English Dominicans tells 
us in this book of the origin and growth of the religious life 
in the Christian Church. Hermit and monk, canon regular 
and clerk regular, knights templar and hospitaller, friars 
minor and friar preachers, here are their stories all set down. 
Great names stand out, of women no less than men, in this 
record—a record of the closer following of God. It is in the 
chapter on “‘ The Purpose of Religious Life” that Friar Bede 
reveals with singular charm and plainness what it all means, 
and from a book remarkable for the vast amount of historical 
truth packed in so modest a space, this chapter may be read 
pe re-read for the wisdom and grace of its thought and 
style. 


j.c. 





Reviews 


FATHER MATURIN—A MEMOIR. ByMaisie Ward. (Longmans, 
Green and Co., London.) 


So far no “ Life”’ of Father Maturin has been written. 
Yet in Miss Maisie Ward’s brief memoir, which serves -to 
introduce a bundle of his letters, most certainly he lives. 

Sometimes it is unkindly urged that a convert after his 
coming into the Church has no history, all his days being 
halcyon ones and his nights dreamless. In Father Maturin’s 
case the contrary has been suggested, to wit, that his Catholic 
life failed to fulfil his expectations and that in general he was 
not a happy man. 

Perhaps the first criticism he would have acquiesced in 
—with a smile—and the second he would have considered 
irrelevant to any argument and an offence against the 
inviolability of personality. 

He did not, indeed, submit to the Church for the sake of 
happiness but because her claims he considered true, her 
authority lawful, her rights unquestionable. 

Moreover, for a temperament such as his a surface happi- 
ness, an unruffied stillness and sameness, could never have 
been a possession; but rather it must mean a rushing 
experience, an astonishing fullness of life concentrated on 
rare but singularly rich moments. 

He knew, besides, that as the Pearl of the Parable had 
to be purchased dearly so had Unity also its Price. 

Believing this to be true it may at the same time with 
decorum be asked whether Father Maturin, having found 
the true Church, ever found his true place in the Church. 

In his early ‘‘ religious ” days Cowley attracted and won 
him. Beaumont was for him the gate of the River of Life 
and he wished then to be a member of the Company. Later 
on, when advancing age made a permanent stay impossible, 
Downside made him welcome. The réle of a secular priest 
had not for him the same compensations it has for others, 
and he yearned for something more stable and more 
suggestive of home than the tent of a popular preacher, that 
had no sooner been pitched than it must again be struck, 
could afford. 
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Lastly, we would notice that his reflections on his Anglican 
days will ever serve as a handbook of etiquette and good 
manners such as an enthusiastic convert may require to have 
at hand and from time to time consult. N.W. 
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